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THE TEACHING OF A LANGUAGE IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



LORLEY A. ASHLEMAN 
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Experience has shown that there is nothing which should be 
more carefully considered by the language-teacher than the child's 
great love for dramatic representation. His innate need to act, to 
move, if rightly met, is one of the beautiful provisions of nature 
always at the teacher's disposal, to be used as a means for the 
successful teaching of a language. " C'est la nature," says 
Pestalozzi, " qui nous donne notre premier langage. Ne pourrait- 
elle pas nous en donner dix autres de la meme maniere?" And 
we must bear in mind that action counteracts to a certain extent 
the feeling of constraint not wholly avoidable in the teaching of a 
language. In language work, especially, the child cannot learn by 
simply hearing and repeating. The ear alone cannot give him the 
" feel " of a word. He must comprehend the thought through as 
many natural channels as possible, and make it part of himself by 
actively expressing it in more ways than one. 

To put the breath of life into the dry bones of grammatical 
exercises, and into the construction and memorizing of sentences 
— for we assimilate a language sentence by sentence, not word by 
word — is the great problem confronting the language-teacher. 
Forms must be learned — there is no avoiding that ; and the form 
cannot be learned without the learner's thinking in the language 
itself. Thinking is conditioned upon the representation of some- 
thing in the mind. In learning through games the child is dealing 
with real facts, for he is actually living them ; he is representing 
something, consequently thinking something, and the forms in 
which he thinks will remain his permanent possession. The 
teacher need never fear that she will not secure repetition enough 
of sentences to guarantee their accurate pronunciation. Children 
love to repeat a game or play over and over again. Indeed, the 
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teacher soon finds that she is not drilling, but being drilled, in 
forms, so tenacious is the memory of children, so universal their 
demand that a thing said in a certain way once be said in that way 
ever after. , 

A teacher recently was rather surprised, when playing with 
her children after the Christmas holidays, to have them correct 
her on a certain point. Having forgotten the exact words she had 
used, she had slightly changed them. She explained that in 
French there were two or three ways of expressing about the same 
meaning. The children seemed incredulous. " Well," she said, 
" do you always say, ' How do you do ? ' when you meet one of 
your mamma's friends ? " B thought he did. D said :" I don't ! 
I just say, 'Good morning!'" C added: "My mother says, 
' How are you ? ' " The ball was rolling ; they were noting resem- 
blances and differences; we were touching on the true value of 
words, and accurate and inaccurate usage. 

In the repeated games the foreign language becomes a reality 
to the child; a "language," not a slow translation; for there is 
nothing in the nature of translation connected with the process. 
The association of the foreign phrase is not with an English form, 
but with the actual fact or mental conception. This is important, 
for as Gouin so clearly put it : 

In a language there is hardly a single word which has its exact equivalent 
in another language, any more than one blade of corn has its exact counter- 
parts in all the corn-fields of the world Each tongue reckons more than 

a hundred thousand locutions absolutely untranslatable term for term in no 
matter what other tongue; these phrases, said or reputed to be translatable, 
are only so in approximation or by exception. 

But though these forms, this framework of the language, 
must be learned by all, and in the same way by all, there uni- 
formity ends. A child's success in a game depends upon his self- 
exertion ; his individuality has free play. The teacher finds that 
games and plays arranged to come out in a certain way develop 
quite otherwise when the children bring their own interpretations 
to bear. Again, the unconsciousness of the normal child is a 
factor of immense importance. So absorbed can a child become 
in a game that he is entirely unconscious of carrying it out in a 
language other than his own. 
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The pleasure that the child finds in vocal experimentation 
greatly facilitates the process of associating meaning with sounds. 
He imitates before he is aware that the sounds convey meanings. 
When, through facial expression, gesture, or action, he discovers 
the meaning, he is still more desirous to produce the sounds. The 
kindergarten children singing and playing " Sur le pont d'Avig- 
non " are attracted by the melody, the action, and the new sounds. 
The strange tones, with their fascinating newness, they unhesi- 
tatingly reproduce. 

The children of the first and second grades were much inter- 
ested in dramatically singing the round, " II etait une bergere." 
The words of the round are simple, and therefore especially 
adapted to children. The material and the action are so varied 
that they more or less directly affect the individual child. The 
game is played in this way : 

A large circle is formed. " Attention ! " says the leader. " Voyons, Marie, 
vous etes la bergere. Jean, cherchez un baton. Donnez-le a la bergere." 

Jean: "Voici, Marie." 

Marie: "Je vous remercie." 

Jean: "Du tout." 

The leader continues : " Harold, vous etes le papa mouton ; Catherine, 
vous etes la maman mouton; et Frederic, le bebe mouton." Only a complete 
family will satisfy children, and the baby is one of the important features. 
Part of the circle is marked off as the hillside. 

Leader : " Donald, vous etes le chien de la bergerie, gardez bien les 
moutons." 

The sheep watched over by the shepherdess and her dog, begin to graze 
peacefully on the hillside. A gymnasium bench at the other end of the circle 
represents the kitchen of the shepherdess, a large dumb-bell her churn. 

Leader : " Margaret, vout etes le petit chat." 

The circle skips gaily and sings the little song with its refrain imitating 
the purring of a cat : 

" II etait une bergere, 
Et ron, ron, ron, petit patapon; 
II etait une bergere, 
Qui gardait ses moutons, 
Ron, ron, 
Qui gardait ses moutons." 

The sheep, having now eaten enough, lie down and go to sleep, and the 
dog keeps watch. The bergire enters her kitchen and proceeds to make the 
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cheese. The little chaton slyly slips up and tries to approach the churn. The 
circle skips the other way and sings : 

" Elle fit un fromage, 

Et ron, ron, ron, petit patapon; 

Elle fit un fromage 

Du lait de ses moutons, 

Ron, ron, 

Du lait de ses moutons. 

" Son chaton la regarde, 
Et ron, ron, ron, petit patapon; 
Son chaton la regarde 
Avec un air glouton, 
Ron, ron, 
Avec un air glouton." 

The circle now stands still and sings with la bergere: 
" Si tu y mets la patte, 
Et ron, ron, ron, petit patapon; 
Si tu y met la patte 
Tu auras du baton, 
Ron, ron, 
Tu auras du baton." 

The litle cat, very much frightened at the sight of the stick, quickly gets 
out of the way, to the great delight of the circle. 

The playing of the toy animal store was much enjoyed by the 
children of the first grade. The animals chosen for the store were 
remembered from the preceding games and rounds: le chat, le 
chien, la souris, and le mouton. Le cheval and le lapin were next 
chosen ; then came la vache, le lion, and I' elephant. One child was 
storekeeper. A large chair was his desk, a kindergarten chair his 
stool, a pencil the key with which he wound up his animals, and a 
drinking-cup the oil can. 

Le marchand : " A, vous etes le coq." 

A took a kindergarten chair, placed it against the wall, sat down, and 
became a toy animal. 

Le marchand : " B, vous etes le mouton," etc. 

As soon as there were animals enough in the shop, the marchand went to 
his desk and was busily making out his accounts, when a customer entered 
the store. (These little details mean a great deal to the children, as is made 
evident by the earnestness with which they act them out.) 

Le marchand : " Bon jour, Madame." 
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Le client : " Bon jour, Monsieur." 

Le marchand : " Que desirez-vous, Madame ? " 

Le client : " Avez-vous des animaux ? " 

Le marchand : " Que, Madame, j'ai un chat, une souris," and he proceeds 
to show her his stock. 

Le client : " Montrez-moi le coq." 

Le marchand : " Tres bien ! " He takes down the coq, winds him up, 
pours a little oil in his joints, and off hops the toy rooster, crowing at the top 
of his voice. Suddenly he runs down. 

Le client : " C'est tres bien ! montrez-moi le lion." The lion is taken 
down, wound up, and off he goes with a terrible roar. 

Le client: " C'est bien. Voulez-vous me donner le coq?" 

Le marchand : " Oui, Madame, si vous pouvez l'enlever pendant que je 
compte un, deux, trois." 

The marchand counts un, deux, trois; if, when he is through counting, 
the buyer has lifted the coq from the floor, it is his, and after saying, " Au 
revoir, monsieur," he takes his purchase home, and another customer comes in. 

In these little games the child assimilates the subjective as well 
as the objective language. The little words, bien, tres bien, which 
the teacher and the pupil interpose simply and naturally, belong to 
an important category of expressions which forms a language of 
itself. Guoin says that he has collected more than sixty thousand 
of these expressions. Besides, in the friendly greeting, " Bon 
jour, monsieur," "Je vous remercie," "II n'y a pas de quoi," he 
has developed the sentiment of politeness and consideration for 
others; the intellect and the heart have gone hand in hand. 

Another animal game gave the children the greatest satis- 
faction. This was partly due to the fact that a number of the 
expressions had become almost instinctive to the children. 

MADAME LA POULE, MONSIEUR LE COQ ET MONSIEUR MINET 

The game called for a barn. The children, seated on kindergarten chairs, 
formed the four walls of the barn. The chairs were placed closely together, so 
that neither cold nor wind might harm the vache, the cheval, and, above all, 
madame la Poule, whose duty it was to keep the eggs warm. A large waste- 
paper basket made a nest, some white drinking-cups the eggs. 

Le directeur du jeu : " A, vous etes madame la Poule." (Madame la Poule 
crouches down behind the large basket and covers the eggs with her hands.) 
" B, vous etes le coq." (The coq flies up on a beam of the barn [a chair], and 
appears much interested in madame la Poule 's nest.) " C, vous etes monsieur 
Minet." (Monsieur Minet goes into the garden and basks sleepily in the sun- 
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shine.) Madame la Poule cackles ; monsieur le Coq hops down from his post, 
struts into the garden, flies up on the highest post of the fence (a chair), and 
joyously announces to the world: "La poule a un ceuf, cock-a-doodle-doo, la 
poule a un ceuf." The announcement greatly interests monsieur Minet, who 
stretches himself with a " Meow," and then creeps into the barn, followed by 
monsieur le Coq, who does not intend that any harm shall befall madame la 
Poule. 

Monsieur Minet : " Bon jour, madame la Poule." 

Madame la Poule : " Bon jour, monsieur Minet." 

Monsieur Minet: "Avez-vous un ceuf?" 

Madame la Poule: " Oui, Monsieur, j'ai trois ceufs." 

Monsieur Minet: "J'ai faim, voulez-vous me donner un ceuf?" 

Madame la Poule : " Non, Monsieur." 

Monsieur Minet: " Eh bien, Madame, j'ai des griffes." And with that he 
tries to get into the nest; but madame la Poule is ready for him. 

Madame la Poule : " J'ai un bee." And she flies at him so quickly that 
monsieur Minet, in great fright, makes for the garden, to the great delight of 
monsieur le Coq, who greets him with a joyous " Cock-a-doodle-doo ! " 

Some first-grade children had just finished playing the game 
one day, and, as the bell was expected to ring at any moment, the 
teacher thought it unwise to begin another game. So, sitting 
down in the barnyard, she turned to a boy and said : " Avez-vous 
un minet?" "Non, Madamoiselle," was the quick reply; then, 
holding up his two fingers: "J'ai deux chiens." The children 
were so interested telling about their different animals that they 
were disappointed when the gong sounded. 

The French sounds did not daze them; they were compre- 
hended. The answers proved that they were assimilated; they 
were naturally combining and recombining their impressions. 

It would seem that the dramatizing of such subjects of interest 
in the social life of the school as lend themselves to this form of 
expression was undoubtedly the truest and the broadest means 
of arousing the child's interest in another language. Moreover, 
it gives him the colloquial idiomatic French of which Professor 
Cutting, of the University of Chicago, has so clearly shown the 
value. 

Not in the more dignified form of literature, but in the language of the 
fireside, of the market, and of the social gathering, is revealed the idiomatic 
twist of the national thought. Pervading but a small fraction of the whole 
vocabulary, this national bias is at once the most significant and the most 
difficult feature encountered by the language-learner. 
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Idioms are not a matter of reasoning ; they should be acquired 
at an age when things impress themselves naturally and deeply, 
when the mind accepts with but little questioning and picks up 
sentences as a whole. 

In thinking in French, the child naturally tends to think about 
the things that the French people themselves think and talk about. 
Interests tend to become identical. National prejudice melts 
away. Plays based upon French festivals, on events prominent 
in French history, or on things characteristic of the life and feel- 
ing of the people, ideas and events that make up the very spirit 
and mental background of a young Frenchman, the finer breath 
and poetry of his youth, will certainly appeal to the enthusiastic 
nature of a young American. Therefore history needs to be 
freely drawn upon — the rich, picturesque kind of history that 
involves the study of manners, costumes, appropriate settings, 
and national music. 

Thus the language that the child has unconsciously learned in 
his playtime he will possess and retain when a man as a priceless 
tool for his work. Moreover, he will always retain the historical 
impression, the manner, the setting, the spirit of the dramatic 
events in which for a time, with the single-mindedness of youth, 
he has felt himself really an actor. Best of all, having lived for a 
time in a community other than his own, he will have a sympa- 
thetic interest which makes the narrowness of provincialism 
impossible, and enables him to comprehend more truly his fellow- 
men. 



